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und Protection Top Goal 


As Congress Opens Session 


MARCH OF DIMES contribution is made by AFL-C 
George Meany to launch labor’s 
to raise funds for the rehabilitation of polio victims. 


|Govt. Profits Report 
1$3 to $4B 


:-| American corporations were accused of disguising their profits 
by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany as signs along the economic 
front continued to indicate a deepening recession and a further 


slackening in employment. 


In a letter to Sec. of Commerce Sinclair Weeks, Meany charged 


illion Low 


that a “serious omission” in the‘ 
“otherwise comprehensive reports 
on business conditions, published 


#|by your department,” has created 


participation in 1958 campaign 
Accepting 


the donation is Joe Brooks, 6-year-old son of Joseph Brooks, a 
member of New York Local 32-B of Building Service Employes. 


UN Is World’s Hope, 
Says Delegate Meany 


Late one afternoon during the height of the holiday season, George 
Meany sat in his Washington office and reminisced about his experi- 
ence as a U.S. delegate to the United Nations General Assembly. 

Outside, in the growing dusk, the multi-colored lights twinkled on 
the capital city’s giant Christmas tree, symbol of the Pageant of 


Subway, Bus 
Workers Win 
32e Package 


New York—A final hours settle- 
ment granting a 32.5-cent hourly 
package increase to the 32,000 
workers on New York City’s sub- 
ways and city-owned bus lines end- 
ed the threat of a New Year’s Eve 
transportation tie-up here. 

After all-night negotiations end- 
ing at 5:30 a. m. on New Year’s 
Eve, Pres. Michael J. Quill of the 
Transport Workers and the New 
York Transit Authority announced 
agreement on a new contract. 

At the same time, Quill an- 


(Continued on Page 3) 


€Peace. 


On his desk was a stack of mail. 
Taking a few minutes out from his 
work, the president of the AFL- 
CIO leaned back in his chair and 
talked about his three-month tour 
of duty at the UN. 

The clash of debate which 
marked the UN session seemed a 
long way off from the quiet of 
Washington’s Christmas season. 

But, Meany recalled, it was a 
“tremendous experience” and a 
“proud role” for himself, as it 
would be for any American, to help 
represent his country at the UN’s 
world headquarters. 

What were his “outstanding im- 
pressions”? 

Many things: 

e “The United Nations idea. 

. . - It is necessary for us to be 

there and to be talking, for as 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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i\“a false impression of corporate 


profits.” 


“As a matter of fact,” he 
added, “currently published prof- 
it figures are understated by .as 
much as $3 to $4 billion, because 
the methods of computing depre- 
ciation allowances have been 
changed. 

“This means. that the amount 
of cash available to corpora- 
tions is substantially distorted.” 


The AFL-CIO has maintained 
that one of the major causes of 
the current recession is the im- 
balance between purchasing power 
on the one hand and high profits 
—often caused by “administered” 
prices—on the other. 

With his letter, Meany sent 
Weeks a memorandum proposing 
specific steps in accounting pro- 
cedures intended to eliminate the 
distortion and to “provide corpo- 
rate profit statistics upon which 
sound judgment can be made.” 


Jobless Payments Up 

Meantime, the weekly report of 
the Labor Dept.’s Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security showed another 
rise in unemployment compensa- 
tion beneficiaries and claimants. 

The number of beneficiaries un- 
der state programs rose to 1,940,- 
960 in the week ending Dec. 14, 
an increase of just under 100,000 
over the 1,841,627 of the previous 
week. The number of initial claims 
filed jumped 3,046 during the week 
ending Dec. 21 to 422,613. 

The Eisenhower Administra- 
tion’s over-emphasis on holding 
down spending and maintaining 
the “short-run stability of the price 
level” is responsible at least in part 
for the present situation, according 
to Prof. Sumner H. Slichter, pro- 
fessor of economics at Harvard 
University. . 

GOP fiscal policies generally 
showed a “willingness . . . to jeo- 
pardize the security of the coun- 
try,” he emphasized in an article 
in Business Scope, a business 
newsletter published at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Use of T-H 
‘Scab’ Vote 
Spreading 


What Pres. Eisenhower back in 
1952 referred to as the “union- 
busting” provision of the Taft- 
Hartley Act is being used with in- 
creasing frequency to bust unions. 
The latest group of workers to 
feel the Taft-Hartley whip is Auto 
Workers Local 888 at the Bryant 
Heater Co. plant in Tyler, Tex. 
Bryant is a subsidiary of the Car- 
rier Corp. 

When Carrier’s Tyler workers 
walked out in protest against the 
lack of adequate safety standards, 
the corporation hired strikebreak- 
ers. Under Taft-Hartley these 
strikebreakers can vote—the strik- 
ers cannot— in National Labor Re- 
lations Board representation elec- 
tions. 

Following the usual pattern of 
such “decertification” votes, Bry- 
ant’s strikebreakers voted 183 
to 4 against UAW representa- 
tion. With the company’s regu- 
lar workers prohibited from vot- 
ing, “the only surprise,” said an 
Auto Worker, “was that a scab 


Strong U.S., 
Social Gains 
Key Issues 


By Willard Shelton 


Labor will fight for a realistic 
program of national security and 
substantial social gains in the 
new session of Congress opening 
Jan. 7. 

Protection of welfare funds, 
school aid, expansion of mini- 
mum wage coverage and major 
improvements in the social secu- 
rity system are among the prin- 
cipal goals in the domestic field. 

In a session expected to study 
intensely the question of Soviet 
military-technological progress 
and reports that American de- 
fenses have been allowed to slip 
back, the AFL-CIO already has 
served notice that it favors all 
steps necessary to rebuild a bal- 
ance of power and strengthen the 
free-world alliance. 

It also is prepared to battle for 
social progress to furnish a stable 
and prosperous home basé-: 

A broader housing program, 
aid to depressed areas, salary in- 
creases for federal workers, an 
equitable tax system, fair Taft- 
Hartley revisions and a realistic 
foreign policy will be asked. 

Labor will fight wholehearted- 
ly against an expected drive by 

i groups and reactionary 
members of Congress to exploit 
the McClellan committee expo- 
sures of “corruption” to punish 
and weaken all unions. 

The Democratic majorities in the 
second session of the 85th Congress 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Sheboygan, Wis. 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Kohler Probe Sparks 
McClellanGroup Fight 


Sen. Pat McNamara (D-Mich.), a member of the McClellan 
special Senate committee, has demanded the “resignation” of com- 
mittee staffer John J. McGovern, a Republican spokesman who 
held a Detroit press conference claiming “astounding findings” 
about the United Auto Workers strike at the Kohler Co. of 


McNamara’s statement brought 
into the open a bitter partisan con- 
flict within the McClellan com- 
mittee. 

The conflict revolves around 
three Republican members of the 
committee—Senators Barry Gold- 
water (R-Ariz.), Karl Mundt (R- 
S. D.) and Carl T. Curtis (R-Neb.) 
—and their apparent desire to) 
broaden the inquiry from corrup- 
tion to the UAW’s announced boy- 
cott of Kohler Co. products and an- 
nounced spending of more than $10 
million in supporting the Kohler 


Committee Chairman John. L. 
McClellan (D-Ark.) said his unit 
would hold an executive session to 
discuss charges of “publicity-seek- 
ing and undignified activities” by 
McGovern. 

UAW Pres. Walter P. Reu- 
ther stated the charges in a for- 
mal letter to McClellan point- 
ing out that his union has fur- 
nished the committee its finan- 
cial records on its support of the 
44-month-old strike of Kohler 


er aR ee 


strikers. 


Continued 
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22 Govt. Unions Open 
Drive for Pay Hike 


The AFL-CIO Government Employes’ Council, representing 22 


unions whose members are employed by the federal government, 


has launched what it calls the “biggest drive in history” to win}; 


pay increases for postal and other government employes. 


“We've got to act promptly and effectively to restore the morale 


and the efficiency of government 
employes,” William C. Doherty, 
chairman ef the council and Presi- 
dent of the Letter Carriers, de- 
clared. 

Recalling that Pres. Eisen- 
hower vetoed the pay Iegisla- 
tion passed by Congress in the 
closing days of the last session 

on the ground that it would con- 
tribute to inflation, Doherty 

' pointed out that “since then, the 
government has been faced with 
the threat of a recession, rather 
than inflation.” 

Bills providing substantial pay 
increases for postal ‘and govern- 
ment workers are scheduled to be 
introduced in both the House and 
Senate shortly after Congress re- 
convenes. 

The Government Employes 
Council has announced that it will 
seek to make the legislation retro- 
active to September, 1957, when 
the President’s veto killed the last 
pay raise. 

“We feel that the government 
employes are im an emergency 
situation,” Doherty said. “The en- 
tire labor movement agrees with 
Us, as witness the unanimous ap- 
proval given by the recent AFL- 
CIO convention in Atlanti¢ City 
to our legislative program.” 


Top Speakers 
To Spot Trend 
In Industry 


The nature of the shifts taking 
= in industrial life, and those 

sight for the near future, will 
be analyzed at a Conference on 
the Changing Character of Ameri- 
ean Industry, sponsored by the 
AFL-CIO, to be held Jan. 16 in 
the Hotel Statler, Washington. 

The _program will consist of 
morning and afternoon sessions, 
with a luncheon meeting. 

The morning session will be 
opened with a discussion by Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics Ewan 
Clague on the shifting industrial 
and occupational composition of 
the work force during the coming 
10 years. 

The implications of these shifts 
for organized labor then will be 
discussed by Vice Pres. Maywood 
Boggs of the Boiler Makers; Jack 
Conway, administrative assistant 
to the president of the Auto Work- 
ers, and Peter Henle, AFL-CIO 
assistant research director. 

At the luncheon meeting, over 
which AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. Wil- 
liam F. Schnitzler will preside, the 
speaker will be Dr. George W. 
Taylor of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, former chairman of the 
War Labor and Wage Stabilization 
Boards, and a noted arbitrator. 

The afternoon sessidn will be 
touched off by a joint discussion 
of a basic problem, “Is American 
Industry Moving to New Loca- 
tions?”, by Walter Isard of the 
University of Pennsylvania and Vic- 
tor Fuchs of Columbia University. 

What union policies are needed 
to meet industry’s “changing geog- 
raphy” will be aired by Sec.-Treas. 
Marx Lewis of the Hatters and 
Research Dir. Solomon Barkin of 
the Textile Workers Union. 


IUE Names Segal _ 
Education Director | 

Ben Segal, veteran trade union 
education representative, has been 
named director of education for 
the Intl. Union of Electrical Work- 
ers, IVE Pres. James B. Carey has 
announced. 


Retail Clerks 
Set to Strike 
Ward Jan. 


Key stores of the Montgomery |: 
Ward chain are due to be struck }§ 
Jan. 6 by the Retail Clerks Intl. 
Association after five months of}: 
| fruitless negotiations to obtain a 


new contract with the big mail 
order establishment. 

Full support of the strike was 
pledged by the AFL-CIO at its re- 
cent convention in Atlantic City. 
Earlier, two AFL-CIO vice presi- 
dents named by AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany to try to avert a 
walkout had reported that the com- 
pany’s failure to bargain realistical- 
ly with the union made strike ac- 
tion necessary. 

In announcing the strike date, 
RCIA Pres. James A. Suffridge 
called the position taken by 
Montgomery Ward management 
“indefensible.” 

“The company refuses to bar- 
gain with the union for a modest 
across-the-board wage increase 
for its employes, who now re- 
ceive substandard pay,” Suffridge 
pointed out. “It refuses to in- 
stitute the 40-hour, five-day 
week, 

“The company management in- 
sists that wages come within its 
own exclusive domain, to be deter- 
mined unilaterally by the manager 
of each store on the basis of in- 
dividual merit. This archaic poli 
inherited from the regime of Seweil 
Avery, is a violation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act and unfair labor prac- 
tice charges have been filed against 
the company by our union with the 
National Labor Relations Board.” 


Contract Expired Sept. 15 

Negotiations between the RCIA 
and the company began July 30, 
and the union has continued its 
efforts to avert a strike although 
contracts held by 59 local unions 
expired Sept. 15. 

In seeking a settlement, the un- 
ion also cut its original demand for 
a 20-cent hourly pay increase in 
half, while the company, according 
to Suffridge, “never at any time 
offered a penny in the way of an 
across-the-board increase.” 

Before negotiations broke down, 
the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service proposed that the 
dispute be submitted to arbitration. 
The RCIA agreed. Montgomery 
Ward refused. 

John A. Barr, Ward chairman, 
telegraphed Meany and Suffridge 
urging that bargaining be done on 
a local, rather than national basis. 

Suffridge promptly wired 
back that Barr’s request was 
being proposed for the | first 
time, although some 17 meetings 
have been held in the course of 
negotiations. Describing Barr’s 
telegram as “nothing but a stall,” 
Suffridge said that the union 
nevertheless would be willing to 
meet with the company again— 
but this time in Washington. All 
prior negotiations were held in 
Chicago. 

A union spokesman pointed out 
that the 10-cent across-the-board 
increase being asked by the work- 
ers would leave in effect the dif- 
ferentials which presently exist to 
account for local conditions af- 


‘| fecting the various stores. 


The RCIA plans to close down 
selected Montgomery Ward stores 
in each of the union’s seven re- 
gions on Jan. 6, with the probabil- 
ity that the strike will be extended 
to other key stores. 


A WINNER i in Remington Rand’s recent nationwide “Miss Union 
Secretary” contest, Mrs. Thelma Dawson (right), receives her prize 
of three $100 U.S. Savings Bonds and a typewriter from T. M. 
Ralph, manager of the company’s Washington branch. Mrs. Daw- 
son is secretary to Exec. Sec. Eugene M. Wells of the Washington, 
D.C., Building Trades Council. 


Ex-Reds’ Rights Upheld 
By UAW Review Board 


Detroit—The right of five former Communists to retain their jobs 
with the Auto Workers has been upheld by the UAW’s Public 


Review Board. 


In its first official rulings since it was established at the union’s 
convention last April, the board also upheld decisions of UAW local 


union trial boards 
cleared five officers of local units 
who invoked the Fifth Amendment 
in refusing to answer questions be- 
fore a Senate Internal Security sub- 
committee hearing concerning their 
asserted Communist affiliations. 

The seven-member board, which 
has been vested with final union 
authority over cases brought before 
it, is an appellate body made up of 
distinguished citizens outside the 
labor movement to which the 
UAW’s subordinate bodies or mem- 
bers may take their grievances. It 
is responsible for reviewing alleged 
violations of the ethical practices 
codes of the UAW and the AFL- 
Cio. 

Both the ethical practices codes 
and the UAW’s constitution bar 
Communist party members from 
holding union office. 

In a written decision, the 
board stated that “there is noth- 
ing in the said code nor in the 
international constitution barring 
former Communists from office.” 

It upheld the previous action of 
the union’s international executive 
board in clearing UAW Intl. Reps. 
Milton Burns, DeWitt Gilpin, An- 
drew Newhoff and Albert Verri, all 
of Chicago, and Donald Harris of 
Des Moines, Ia. 

Burns and Gilpin had invoked 
the First Amendment, which guar- 
antees freedom of speech, before 
the Senate hearing in refusing to 
name former associates in the Com- 
munist party. The three others an- 


W entworthNamedto 
Public Relations Job 


AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany has announced the ap- 
pointment of Robert J. Went- 
worth as assistant director of 
the Dept. of Public Relations, 
effective Jan. 6. 

He succeeds Al Zack, who 
was recently named director 
of the department following 
the resignation of Philip 
Pearl. Harry W. Flannery 
continues as coordinator of 
AFL-CIO radio and television 
activities. 

Wentworth has had wide 
experience in newspaper 
work. He was assistant edi- 
tor of the old AFL News 
Reporter and at the merger 
continued as an_ assistant 
editor of the AFL-CIO News, 
the post he held at the tite 


of his promotion. 


which had® 


| George G. Higgins of Washington, 


‘| Oxnam, Methodist Bishop of Wash- 


swered all questions but threatened 
to invoke the First Amendment if 
asked about former associates. 

The other cases concerned James 
Simmons, Max Cinzori, Walter 
Dorosh and Harry M. Philo, all of- 
ficers of subordinate units in Ford 
Local 600, and Edith Van Horn, 
chief steward of Local 3. Each 
had invoked the Fifth Amendment 
which protects a witness against 
possible self-incrimination. Later, 
at hearings before local union trial 
boards, they_denied membership in 
the Communist party. 

Sen. James O. Eastland (D- 
Miss.), who heads the Senate In- 
ternal Security group, later said 
that AFL-CIO leaders should be as 
tough on members and officers who 
plead the Fifth Amendment in in- 
vestigations of Communism as on 
those who refuse to testify about 
corruption. He alleged that a “dou- 
ble standard” in this regard “tends 
to give an aura of respectability to 
those who use that means to avoid 
giving information on Red activity.” 

_ Actually, the AFL-CIO consti- 
tution links both communism and 
corruption as practices not to be 
condoned. The ethical practices 
codes provide for investigation 
and action in either case. 

A resolution adopted at the AFL- 
CIO convention last month reaf- 
firmed the ethical practices code po- 
sition that the federation will not 
tolerate the use of the Fifth Amend- 
ment to cloak subversive or corrupt 
practices, but it made clear that it 
upholds the right of all Americans 
to use the amendment for personal 
protection. 

The UAW, in its investigation 
and handling of these cases, “has 
abided in complete accordance 
with the AFL-CIO practice in 
the use of the Fifth Amend- 
ment,” an AFL-CIO spokesman 
said. 

The UAW Public Review Board 
is headed by Rabbi Morris Adler of 
Detroit. 

Other members include Magis- 
trate J. A. Hanrahan of Windsor, 
Ont.; Wade H. McCree, Wayne 
County (Mich.) circuit judge; Msgr. 


D. C., director of the social action 
department of the National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference; G. Bromley 


ington; Dr. Clark Kerr, president- 
elect of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and Dr. Edwin E. Witte, 
professor at the University of Wis- 
consin. 


Meany ‘Face Facts’ 
Talk Set for Jan. 8 


A discussion of important 
events at home and abroad 
will be broadcast over NBC 
Radio on Jan. 8, at 10:05 
p. m., EST, by AFL-CIO 


about 20 minutes. 


3 Unions Issue 
Strike Paper 
In St. Paul © 


St. Paul, Minn.—The first issue 
of the St. Paul Sentinel, coopera- 
tive newspaper published by three. 
unions on strike at this city’s two 
dailies, was launched Dec. 29 with 
fanfare and complete success. 
Mayor Joseph Dillon, members 
of City Council, and county and 
state officials were on hand when 
the presses started to roll the night 
of Dec. 28, while TV cameras and 
radio newsmen recorded the scene. 

Some 23,500 copies of the 20- 
page tabloid were swept off the 
newsstands before noon. A traf- 
fic jam developed im near-zero 
weather at 7th and Wabasha 
Sts., in the heart of the business 
section, as first copies went on 
sale. 

The Sentinel, which sells for 10 
cents on Sundays, 5 cents on week- 
days, is published cooperatively by 
the Twin Cities Newspaper Guild, 
Typographical Union Local 30 and 
Mailers Local M-4. 

Members of the three unions 
have been on strike since Dec. 17 
at the Pioneer Press and the Dis- 
patch. The Mailers went out first 
following the breakdown of ex- 
tended contract negotiations with 
the Ridder-owned Northwest Pub- 
lications. The Guild and the 


followed suit. 

The last negotiating session was 
held between the Mailers and man- 
agement on Dec. 27 under the 
guidance of State Mediator Wil- 
liam Sampson, with the Guild and 
the Typos as observers. It accom- 
plished nothing, and no further 
sessions are scheduled. About 900 
workers have been idled by the 
walkout. 


15-Cent Hike 
Won in N. Y. 


Laundries 


New York—Contracts with 12 
employer associations in the metro- 
politan area, yielding wage in- 
creases and other improvements, 
have been ratified by the Laundry 
Workers Joint Board, affiliated with 
the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers. 

The vote was 10,313 to 1,614, 
Manager Louis Simon of the joint 
board announced. 

The contracts run for five years 
from Jan. 6, with wage and bene- 
fit reopeners after three years. 
They give laundry workers an aver- 
age 15 cents an hour increase; driv- 
ers and helpers, $10 a week; engi- 
neers and maintenance men, $10.50 
and office employes, $8. 


Pennsylvania Moves 
To Aid Older Workers 


new program of helping its older 
citizens, drafted by Gov. George 
M. Leader (D) and his administra- 
tion, moved toward the action 


stage with the appointment of 
Harold W. Williams, of Harrisburg, 
as executive director of the State 
Advisory Board on the Problems of 


Older Workers. 


Typos, in the same plight, quickly 


Harrisburg, Pa.—Pennsylvania’s . 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. ¢., SATURDAY, JANUARY 4, 1958 - 


Over 35,000 Members: 


36 Locals 


Join 


New Bakery Union 


Thirty-six locals of the expelled and discredited Bakery Work- 
ers Union have voted to affiliate with American Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers Intl. Union, chartered by the AFL-CIO to 


serve workers in the field. 


The locals that have broken away from the ousted union headed 
by James G. Cross, under an em-® 


bezzlement indictment in Illinois, 
total more than 35,000 members. 

The new union affiliated with the 
AFL-CIO is led by Daniel E. Con- 
way as acting president. Conway 
is a former vice president of the 
expelled union. ABC’s temporary 
officers include other members of 
the former Committee to Preserve 
Integrity in the Cross-controlled 
organization. . 


Subway, Bus 
Workers Win 
32c Package 


(Continued from Page 1) 


nounced that a separate settle- 
ment with package increases 
ranging from 18 to 24 cents hour- 
ly had been reached covering 
8,200 TWU members employed 
by the city’s privately owned bus 
lines. 


Some 1,700 drivers and mechan- 
ics on the city-owned bus lines in 
Staten Island and Queens, repre- 
sented by two locals of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Street & 
Electric Railway Employes, will 
also get a similar 32.5-cent pack- 
age under a separate agreement 
negotiated by their union and the 
Transit Authority. 

25 Cents in Wages 

Under its settlement covering 
workers on city-owned subway and 
bus lines, the TWU won an im- 
mediate wage increase of 15 cents 
an hour, beginning Jan. 1, plus 
another 10 cents hourly on Jan. 1, 
1959. In addition, the contract 
provides for the establishment of a 
fund of $2.5 million to be used to 
correct wage inequities. 

Fringe improvements in_ the 
package include provision for a 
four-week vacation after 20 years’ 
service and restoration of sick pay 
for the first day of illness for em- 
ployes with seven years service or 
an accumulated sick leave amount- 
ing to 50 days. 

The settlement covering work- 
ers on private lines provides a 24- 
cent package for approximately 7,- 
200 employes of the three largest 
lines. Four smaller companies 
settled at 22 cents and one com- 
pany, described by the union as 
being in the worst shape financially, 
signed at 18 cents. The 24-cent 
package consists of a wage hike of 
11 cents Jan. 1, plus 10 cents the 
second year, plus fringe benefits. 

Before reaching agreement, the 
TWU rejected an original offer 
from the Transit Authority of a 13- 
cent hourly package as well as a 
second offer of 18 cents. 

No Fare Hike Seen 


Charles L. Patterson, chairman 
of the authority, said that the agree- 
ment had been reached within the 
framework of the present 15-cent 
fare. There will be no fare in- 
crease in 1958, he promised, and 
the authority is also “determined” 
that there will not be one in 1959. 

Sitting in on the final negotia- 
tions was a special committee ap- 
pointed by New York Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner, made up of 
four representatives of business and 
labor. The latter included Pres. 
Louis Hollander of the state CIO 
Council; Sec.-Treas. Morris Iushe- 
witz of the New York City CIO 
Council; Pres. Harry Van Arsdale 


Jr., of the Central Trades and La-| 


bor Council of Greater New York, 
and Sec. James C. Quinn of the 
latter group. 


Among the groups voting to 
affiliate with ABC is Local 84, 
Newark, N. J., home local of 
AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William 
F. Schnitzler. 

Among others is Local 218, 
Kansas City, home local of Her- 
man Winter, a former AFL-CIO 
vice president who chose to 
stand with Cross at the recent 
Atlantic City convention and was 
ineligible for re-election to AFL- 
CIO office after his union was 
expelled. 

Local 218 is also the home local 
of George Stuart, a former vice 
president of the old Bakery Work- 
ers, who with Cross is under in- 
dictment in Illinois on a charge of 
looting the funds of a Chicago 
local of which he was trustee under 
Cross. 

Schnitzler Cites Record 

Local 84, largest unit of bakery 
employes in New Jersey, voted 
unanimously to affiliate with ABC 
after Schnitzler addressed a mass 
meeting of the members Dec. 28. 

Schnitzler reported to‘ his old 
associates on the AFL-CIO Ethical 
Practices Committee findings on 
Cross and the Executive Council 
directives ordering that the old 
union cleanse itself of “corrupt 
influences,” including Cross. 

“What happened to the interna 
tional” under the presidency of 
Cross, Schnitzler said, was that 
the union “became the victim of a 
dictatorship,” operating under “a 
new philosophy that the members 
are supposed to serve the leaders 
rather than the leaders the mem- 
bers.” 

It was as a result of the Ethical 
Practices Committee report and 
Executive Council directives, he 
told Local 84 members, that the 
convention voted overwhelmingly 
to expel the international after 
Cross refused to quit and allow a 
new president to be elected. 

Cross To Be Arraigned 

Cross instead of stepping aside 
insisted that the constitution of 
the expelled union allows any 
member “in good standing” to 
seek office. His executive board 
called a special convention for next 
March in which Cross says he will 
run for re-election. : 

Cross was scheduled for ar- 
raignment Jan. 3 in Chicago Su- 
perior Court to plead to the in- 
dictment charging that he and 
Stuart embezzled money from for- 
mer Local 100, of which Stuart 
was trustee. 

The Ethical Practices Commit- 
tee and McClellan committee 
findings reported that Cross and 
Stuart each had been “given” a 
$6,550.09 Cadillac by Local 100 
after an expenditure of $13,- 
100.18 had been listed on Local 
106 books as taken out for a 
“joint organizing drive” with the 
Teamsters. The Teamsters had 
no knowledge of the transaction 
except to serve as purchasing 
agent of the cars. 

Cross gave back his Cadillac 
after revelation in public of the 
source and nature of the “gift.” 


_ Two Plead Innocent 

Stuart and Anthony J. Conforti, 
now president of a merged Local 
1, Chicago, formed from Local 
100 and.others, pleaded innocent 
in Chicago court to indictments 
charging them with stealing other 
funds from the union. 

Date for trial of Stuart and Con- 
forti was set for Feb. 17. The case 
was assigned to Superior Court 
Judge Joseph Pope. 


PICKET LINE thrown around the Sunbeam Electric Products plant in San Juan, P. R., by Spanish- 


speaking members of the Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers at the end of November is still out 
in full force. Top banner in the center background is that of the IUE, with the flag of the Rubber 
Workers below it. Many unions have stepped-up organizing efforts in Puerto Rico. 


Meany Scores U. S. Profits Report; 
Jobless Benefits Claims Increase 


(Continued from Page 1) 

“Blunders in basic defense and 
economic policy made in 1957,” 
he wrote, “do affect the long- 
range economic outlook, espe- 
cially in the long-run outlook 
for prices. 

“Had the Administration been 
willing to place more emphasis on 
production and less emphasis on 
attempts to bring creeping infla- 
tion completely to a halt, the dan- 
ger of future bottlenecks in pro- 
duction, when missiles and other 
new weapons are in production on 
a considerable scale, would have 
been avoided.” 


Canadian Govt. Acts 

While the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration was evincing little apparent 
interest in doing anything about 
unemployment beyond collecting 
statistics, the Canadian government 
did an about-face and appealed to 
consumers to step up their pur- 
chases of goods and services. A 
year ago, Canadians, then under 
another administration, were being 
urged to curtail spending to keep 
down inflation. 

The appeal to spend came in a 
year-end statement by Minister of 
Trade and Commerce Gordon 
Churchill, who said that what the 
country needs is “to convert latent 
buying power” into “new markets 
for goods and services.” 

Latent buying power is just an- 
other name for personal assets other 


New ‘Wreck’ Drive 
Hit in Washington. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Gov. Al- 
bert Rosellini and the Demo- 
cratic State Central Commit- 
tee again are not doing any 
fence sitting on “right-to- 
work” proposals, expected to 
be an election issue in 1958 
in Washington. 

The Democrats passed a 
resolution at their recent con- © 
vention in Tacoma which 
blasted proponents of an- 
other “right-to-work” initia- 
tive in this state. The Demo- 
crats’ resolution also stated 
that the party definitely would 
oppose such an initiative if 
it appears on the ballot here 
in 1958. 

Gov. Rosellini promptly is- 
sued a statement declaring 
“I was the first public official 
to come out against the ‘right- 
to-work’ measure during the 
last election and my thinking 
has not changed.” 


than cash—things like bank de- 
posits and holdings of savings 
bonds, both of which are up 
sharply from a year ago. 

Churchill recalled that the gov- 
ernment has taken several steps 
in the last few months to get more 
money into the hands of the people 
so they can increase buying and 
check unemployment, which at 
292,000 in the week ending Nov. 
16 was more than twice the pre- 
vious year’s level. 

He listed lower taxes, higher 
social security payments, easier 
home mortgage financing, cash ad- 
vances to wheat farmers, a farm 
price support program, and fed- 
eral assistance for public works 
undertaken by the provinces. 


Mitchell Sees Jobless Rise 
Sec. of Labor James P. Mitchell 
in his year-end statement conceded 
that “unemployment has recently 
been rising more than seasonally”; 
“will, unfortunately, rise during the 
winter months, and at a faster rate 
than it generally does,” but made 
no mention of any government 

emergency program to stem it. 
“The change in the economic 
climate has already affected the 
price picture,” he said. “K may 


also result in more difficult wage 
bargaining than in the recent past. 
There is no patented solution to 
the problem of how to make and 
distribute real economic gains in 
the context of a stable dollar. k 
will require much good will and 
much level-headed thinking by 
businessmen and workers.” 
However, in New York State 
the Dept. of Labor, predicting 
that unemployment will be one- 
third more in the first six months 
of 1958 than last year, opened 
additional offices and expanded 
existing facilities in all parts of 
the state to handle an expected 
100,000 additional applicants for 
unemployment compensation in 
January. 
Although the Commerce & In- 
dustry Association of New York 
City reported, on the basis of a 
survey of 418 firms, that business 
“was good in 1957 and the out- 
look for 1958 is equally bright, 
State Industrial Commissioner Isa- 
dor Lubin said that 50,000 of the 
city’s industrial jobs had disap- 
peared in a year—38,000 of them 
in the garment industry. 
“We see no evidence of any 
marked improvement during the 
early part of 1958,” he said. 


Employers Step-Up Use 
Of T-H ‘Scab’ Vote Plan 


(Continued from Page 1) 
‘er two could be found to vote for 
the union.” 

Meanwhile, the next case in 
which the “union - busting” provi- 
sion will be used has been shaping 
up in Strongsville, O., since 135 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Work- 
ers struck the Hertner Electric Co. 
there last July 11. The company 
has hired strikebreakers and a peti- 
tion for an election to decertify the 
union as the bargaining agent has 
been filed. 

The NLRB is expected to set the 
election date soon. With only the 
scabs allowed to vote, IUE officials 
see little hope of reversing the cus- 
tomary “union-busting” pattern. 

The situation is the same as that 
faced by Rubber Workers Local 
511 in its struggle for a fair con- 
tract with the O’Sullivan Rubber 
Corp. in Winchester, Va. There, 
last October, the company used the 
Taft-Hartley club to decertify the 
local as the bargaining agent for 
some 300 workers. 

With only strikebreakers voting 
the local was decertified by a 288 


to 5 margin. 
In Cleveland, the Hertner Ele 
tric Co., which is now moving to 
break the TUE local at the Strongs- 
ville .plant, successfully used the 
same Taft-Hartley weapon to break 
a strike by the United Electrical 
Workers (unaffiliated) last year, 
Cleveland’s Park Drop Forge Co. 
used it to decertify the Auto Work- 
ers and the Fawick Airflex Co. also 
used it to oust IUE. In all cases, 
only the scabs voted. . 
Last October, AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany reminded Pres. Ei- 
senhower that he had pledged to 
work for a change in this section of 
the law in his speech to the 1952 
AFL convention in New York. 
Noting that there has since been no 
revision, Meany cited the O’Sulli- 
van case as graphically demonstrat- 
ing the results of “this inaction.” 
“You must agree,” Meany 
wrote the President, “that the 
sort of union. breaking I have re- 
lated here should no longer be 
sanctioned, encouraged and in- 
vited to recur by o 'y’s 
National Labor ba 
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Publish the Facts! 


RES. EISENHOWER could quiet apprehension about the 
Gaither Committee Report, which is believed to say that the 


U.S. is in peril because of Russia’s arms gains, by publishing the | 


report or an honest if summary statement of its findings. 

Public unrest is not alayed by White House Press Sec. James C. 
Hagerty’s quibbling press conference statement denying that the 
Gaither Report says this country is in danger “at this time.” 

A detailed story on the findings of the Gaither Committee, por- 
traying the relative future military positions of the U.S. and Russia 
in gloomy terms, was published weeks ago. 

Hagerty in his news conference said he was referring to pub- 
lished stories on the report and gave the impression of trying to 
knock down the original story. He qualified by saying he was 
talking only about later stories mentioning peril “at this time,” 
but the total-effect was to obscure, and it is difficult to believe 


The original story said that the Gaither Committee found the 
U.S. was in the gravest danger in its history due to Soviet mili- 
tary advances, in almost immediate peril, and called for short-range 
and long-range steps to restore our retaliatory military striking 
power. We would otherwise become a second-class power. 

The accuracy of this story on what the Gaither Committee said 
has never been denied, by Hagerty, any other White House 
spokesman, or any of the 45 persons said to have attended the 
National Security Council meeting at which the committee pro- 
posals were discussed. . 

The facts may be uncomfortable for an Administration that for 
five years has been charged with the nation’s security, but things 
will be much more uncomfortable if the people suddenly find this 
country, literally, at the mercy of Soviet rockets and missiles and 
compelled to an ignominous retreat from our position as primary 
defender of freedom. 

Doubletalk from the Administration isn’t an answer. The report, 
er an honest summary, would speak for itself. 


Aet of Justice 


WHEN CONGRESS COMES BACK, we hope it’ll take early 
action on a matter of simple justice: salary increases for govern- 
ment employes. 


Last year, Pres. Eisenhower vetoed such pay raise legislation on 
grounds that it would contribute to inflation. That was at best a 
dubious argument. Now, when the government has taken a few 
first steps to combat deflation and recession, the President’s 1957 
argument is completely gone. 

The sound basis for congressional action, and presidential ap- 
proval, is simple justice. Uncle Sam’s employes need a pay in- 
crease; their buying power has fallen; they have a sound case, in 
economics and right, for immediate action by the Congress. 
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Business Changes 


Donora, Pa.—Three magic letters—-SUB—are sav- 
ing this town from serious economic trouble. 

The letters SUB stand, of course, for supplemen- 
tary unemployment benefits—the form of “guaran- 
teed wages” won by the United Steelworkers in nego- 
tiations with steel companies 18 months ago. 

The SUB provides that eligible workers will re- 
ceive benefit payments over and above the compen- 
sation they receive from the state during periods of 
layoff. 

Donora, a town of 12,000 people located south of 
Pittsburgh, has been hard hit by recent layoffs. 

It is estimated that one out of four steelworkers 
is out of work. Nine out of 10 of those still on 
the job are working less than 40 hours a week. 

So SUB payments, coming each week, have 
helped tide over a hard-hit town. 

Furthermore, everybody in town realizes it. 

Small businessmen, social welfare officials, public 
officials, union leaders and members all give credit to 
the Steelworkers’ SUB. They gave their comments 
in recent interviews with Edward J. Lally, Pittsburgh 
correspondent of the Wail Street Journal, which car- 
ried several columns on “The Donora Story.” 

Depression Avoided 

The story sounds far different from the cries of 
rage that came from the business community when 
SUB was first negotiated in the auto and steel indus- 
rtries several years ago. 

The Wall Street Journal correspondent said flatly 
that Donora “thus far has avoided the depression 
that normally follows such cutbacks” as have been 
going on. 

“In past periods of unemployment here, laid-off 
workers slashed all spending, drew down their sav- 
ings, often were forced to default on debts. 

“Reduced income and uncertainty about future 
employment unquestionably are cutting into retail 
sales, but the decline is not nearly as sharp as in 
comparable past periods of unemployment, 

Business Lauds SUB 

“And workingmen hereabouts still appear to have 
money to add to their savings accounts, even if 
they’re too cautious to part with as much in the stores. 
Savings deposits at Donora’s only bank are about the 
level of a year ago. Installment loan delinquencies 
are no more than normal.” 

Lally talked to merchants, bankers, welfare work- 
ers, union Officials and laid-off mill hands. They all 
gave full credit to SUB for their economic survival 
in the midst of a regional depression. 

The layoff plan was negotiated by the Steelwork- 
ers with steel producers in the summer of 1956 
and put into operation only four months ago. 
Eligible laid-off workers, combining their SUB 


with state unemployment benefits, receive 65 per- 


Tune on SUB 


As Unemployment Hits Steel Town 


cent of their weekly take-home pay. 

Two months after the plan became effective, Amer- 
ican Steel and Wire division plant closed down its 
zinc works, laying off some 400. All but a few were 
eligible for SUB. Since that time, layoffs have 
mounted. - 

Lally interviewed a number of people in Donora 
on what they thought of SUB. Here are some of 
the comments: 

Victor G. Giannamore, president of USW Local 
1758: “If it weren’t for SUB this would be a depres- 
sion for the 25 percent of our people laid off and for 
an additional 19 percent who are working short 
time.” The local has 2,800 members. 


Merchant Praises Union 

Jerry Lieber, a partner in Lieber Furniture Co. and 
chairman of the merchants’ division of the Chamber 
of Commerce: “SUB’s a Godsend. I think it’s the 
finest thing the Steelworkers ever negotiated and it’s 
helping considerably.” 

Will H. Maurer, manager of the Mellon National 
Bank & Trust Co. branch in Donora, the town’s only 
bank: “With SUB I think the town can get along 
all right if unemployment doesn’t last too long.” 

Mrs. Cora Vernon, executive secretary of the 
Donora Red Cross and a social worker for the Com- 
munity Welfare Fund: “I don’t know what we'd do 
if it weren’t for the SUB payments the men are 
getting.” 

Not even the Steelworkers, who along with the 
United Automobile Workers broke the. barriers 
against SUB, claim that the program is the ulti- 
mate answer. The Journal article seems to agree 
that jobless benefits can only meet an emergency 
for a short period. 


“No wife of mine is going to work for only 
$42.50 a week.” 3 
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IN DISCUSSING the open suggestions that Pres. Eisenhower 
should resign—a discussion that cannot be avoided—the impact of 
the 22nd Amendment to the Constitution is a factor of importance. 

The 22nd Amendment is the Republican 80th Congress’ most 
grisly joke on the American people. It is the amendment adopted 
with too much help from southern Democrats to prohibit a third 
term for any future president. 

It was a kind of irritable spasm of the Republicans, duly ratified 
by the sovereign states and established in our basic law, in which the 
GOP took a macabre revenge on the dead Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Unable to defeat him in his lifetime, they passed an amendment ex: 
pressing their disapproval of the number of times he had beaten 
their candidates. 

Many observers, including this one, said at the time that a con- 
stitutional amendment freezing the presidential succession was a 
fundamental blunder. 

Second-term presidents, even under ceommilinees when only 
tradition forbade them to run again, tended to lose power and 
authority in their last four years. Political professionals and the 
interests seeking favors from the government devoted increasing 
attention to seeking the next winner. 

Eisenhower is the first president to suffer the burden of the con- 
stitutional bar to a third term. Even without his illnesses, he would 


inevitably lose influence in Congress and elsewhere. Increasing signs | 


of an independent course by Vice Pres. Nixon are not unrelated to 
the knowledge that Ike could not run again even if health allowed. 
xk kk 

THE 22ND AMENDMENT, however, is not so simple as a mere 
prohibition on more than two terms. It has a special significance 
right now. 

The amendment says that no person “shall be elected more than 
twice.” and “no person who has held the office of President, or 
acted as President, for more than two years of a term” to which some- 
one else was elected “shall be elected to the office more than once.” 

This gives Nixon, and the Eisenhower Administration, and the 
whole machinery of the GOP hierarchy in Washington, a deadline. 

The deadline is Jan. 20, 1959—the halfway mark of Eisenhower’s 
second term. 

If the president should become incapacitated totally and resign, or 
otherwise resign, or die, before Jan. 20, 1959, Nixon would succeed 
him and would be eligible to seek just one term in his own right. 

If the President goes past that deadline and then Nixon succeeds, 
the Vice President would serve less than two years and would be 
eligible to seek two full terms for himself. 

For Nixon the difference could be between barely six years i in 
office even if he were nominated and elected in 1960 or possibly 
nearly 10 years, with potentially two full terms to develop what- 
ever program he might devise. It cannot be an unimportant dif- 
ference to him. 

xk & k- 


THERE HAVE BEEN SUGGESTIONS that Eisenhower in the 
event’ of another illness might request Nixon for a time to “discharge 
the powers and duties” of the office. 


the manner in which the transfer might be executed and the presi- 
dent empowered to take back the “powers and duties” previously 
delegated. 

But every day of time in which Nixon “acted” as president ap- 
parently would count toward the two-year total after which he would 
be eligible for merely a single term. 

The constitutional effect of the two-year provision runs against 
a vice president who merely “acts” as president for part of another’s 
term, not only one who “has held the office.” 

So far as this observer can discover, leading Democrats in Con- 
gress feel it would be constitutionally dangerous for Eisenhower to 
resign so soon after election. There is no evidence that anyone in 
the White House is thinking of a resignation—certainly none that 
the president himself is thinking of it except to reject the idea totally. 
Nevertheless the deadline is there to affect the people’s future. 


Morgan Says: 


The Administration and others have various proposals to regulate | § 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through Friday 
at 7 p..m., EST.) 


EST. we forget, governments are but. collections 
of people. Still all too often, governments seem 

to represent only the hates and fears of their citizens, 

not their hopes and love. 

Men of good will will keep trying to turn this em- 

phasis around but wey have not yet come up with a 
foolproof formula to make 
governments as warmly 
human and sensitive as in- 
dividual people. 

After the first Russian 
Sputnik was launched, 
the Toe Valley View, a 
weekly newspaper in 
Spruce Pine, N. C,, 
asked in an_ editorial: 
“What will be the effect 

-upon the world when 
. our own satellite is 

- launched? Will it turn 
the world toward peace and unity, or away? We 
need some symbol of peace, to give the world a 
promise that conquest of space will be for good 
and not for evil. To create such a symbol would 
require no new discoveries.” 

And it went on to suggest that the satellite might 
be made to shine like a star—a performance appar- 


Vandercook Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EST.) 


Dulles provided the American people with 
what might be described as a Beginner’s Course in 
Foreign Policy. The President’s role in that singu- 
lar duet was that of interlocutor, or end-man. For 
it was the President’s task to read a short introdue- 
tion, and then, once or 
twice, to put in a few 
words and ask a few 
simple questions. 

Mr. Dulles informed 
us that the Russians had 
been extraordinarily hard 
to get along with; that it 
was the purpose of the 
North Atlantic Treaty 
powers to seek peace in- 
stead of war, and “if 
we're gonna have arma- 
Vandercook ment, we should have it 
the most efficient way.” 

Not a syllable escaped either gentleman about 
our failure to persuade most of our allies that it 
is the part of wisdom to provide bases for Ameri- 
can-made intermediate range missiles. The ex- 
tremely interesting point that it was none other 
than Mr. Dulles’ favorite European politician, 
Chancellor Adenauer of West Germany, who led 


Comparative Unionism: 


The resemblances and differences in the labor 
movements of four free nations are brought to light 
in “Trade Unions and Democracy—A Comparative 
Study of U.S., French, Italian and Western German 
Trade Unions,” published as a report of the Labor 
Committee of the National Planning Association. _ 
Why the committee undertook to examine how 
four trade union movements are like each other and 
how they differ is summarized in a foreword signed 
by Pres. James B. Carey of the Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers; Clinton S$. Golden, veteran con- 
sultant to the Steelworkers; Marion H. Hedges, re- 
tired research director of the Intl. Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers; Sec.-Treas. Eric Peterson of the 
Machinists and Pres. Arnold S. Zander of the State, 
County & Municipal Employes. 
. “In the critical struggle now being waged between 
democracy and communism,” they: say, “the alle- 


| giance of the West European worker is of supreme 


importance. 
“To an increasing degree, US. policy toward 
Western Europe must recognize and understand the 


unions of these nations. In those countries where 
relative social and economic equilibrium has been 
achieved, Communist influence is negligible. 

“In a very real sense, therefore, the fate of free 
institutions and the future of the labor movement 


are inseparable.” 


OR half ‘an hour Pres. Eisenhower and Sec. 


aspirations, policies and significance of the free trade. 


Wishing for Peace Won't Make It So 


ently technically feasible—so it could be launched 
and twinkle as a symbol of hope. 

However noble the idea, it would indeed carry the 
built-in risk of being labeled as just an advertising 
gimmick in the Madison Avenue manner at what 
might be called outer-space rates. 


Yet what a sad though penetrating commentary on 
the thin veneer of our slick American civilization: a 
country editor, whose motives are unimpeachably sin- 
cere, comes up with a provocative suggestion and 
our: first instincts are to shy away from it because it 
could be mistaken for a kind of revolving commer- 
cial—a commercial being automatically associated in 
our minds with the overstatement of a sales pitch, 
merchandising something that isn’t all there. 

I doubt myself if the star-of hope idea could sur- 
vive the symbolic pitfalls that would undoubtedly 
beset it. Still, think of the pools of good will stored 
in people’s hearts waiting to be tapped. Contemplate 
the ‘bushels of tender thoughts, of noble intentions 
that shrivel on the vine and blow away for lack of a 
human mechanism to pluck and market them in a 
world famished for just such sustenance. 

- On Christmas Day, of all days, our minds are 
in the mood to ponder such things and promise 
ourselves that we will do more than just think and 
hope about their fulfillment between Christmases. 
But this year, of ali years, there is more of an 
urgency to perform on that promise. For no longer 
is it possible to lean on the mere sentiments of 
good will—if indeed K ever was for any length of 
time. 


- 


Ike, Reds Agree for Wrong Reason 


the revolt against the policies of Washington, 
was completely overlooked. 

John Foster Dulles did admit that “it might be 
some little time before the missiles we are offering 
can be put on the continent of Europe.” However, 
the Secretary did not explain to what he obviously 
believed were his grossly under-informed listeners 
that, in the opinion of those responsible, “some 
little time” will probably mean anywhere ome 12 
to 18 months. 

Sin: Senvseil ates Wd tiak ATG be alin he 
“strength, unity and flexibility . . . to be strong, but 
not provocative,” while, said Mr. Dulles, the Rug- - 
sians still “stubbornly cling to the hope. that they 
might dominate the world.” 

In short, as the President and the Secretary of 
State told it, the recent NATO conference was a 
success. Unfortunately, the Russians, for very 
different reasons, seem to think so, too. ... 


To put it mildly, announcements that the NATO 
powers “are in accord” can be made only because 
the NATO conference did not end in outright dis- 
cord. The observation made by the President, when 
he left Paris to come back here, that the 15-power 
meeting has “done something to make the ideal of 
peace a little closer, certainly the chances of war 
more remote,” is probably the most that can be 
said for one of the most divided, ineffective and ill- 
led conventions of allied sfates in recent history. 

Sen. Kefauver expressed it this way: . . . that he 
was “more disheartened by the apparent lack of 
positive accomplishments of the NATO meeting 
than I was by the launching of the Soviet sputniks.” 


Labor in 4 Free Nations Analyzed 


The five U.S. labor leaders who signed the report 
found the four union movements have one common 
basic characteristic—a devotion to democratic action 
and utilization of the democratic processes. : 

All exist to improve the welfare of their members. 
All work toward this goal by collective bargaining, 
a broad range of organizational activities to influence 
the management of industry, and political action. 

The differences grow out of the varying emphasis 
placed on the means of gaining the prize of a better 
life for workers. The variations, in turn, reflect dif- 
ferences in backgrounds, nitiories, cultures and polliti- 
cal influences. 


Thus, for example, the study finds that U.S. 
unions place relatively little importance on political 
action as a means of winning fundamental things 
like better wages, hours and working conditions. 
In Western Germany such legislation is of some- 
what greater significance, while in France and Italy 
it ts of major importance. 


The study is well worth while for a U.S. worker 
who has any curiosity about how the unions devel- 
oped and work in the three European countries. 

Trade Unions and Democracy—A Comparative 
Study of U:S., French, Italian and Western German 
Unions, 92 and xii pages. Published by the National 
Planning Association, 1606 New Hampshire Ave., 
N. W., Washington 9, D. C. Price, $1.75. 
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REPLICA OF SIGNPOST marking Garment Workers Square is presented by Fall River (Mass.) 


Corporation Counsel James P. McGuire to Frederick R. Siems as the latter leaves his post as Fall 
River manager of the Ladies Garment Workers to become ILGWU southwest regional director. 
Pictured at the farewell ceremony, from left, are Daniel J. McCarthy, new Fall River manager; 
ILGWU Executive Vice Pres. Louis Stulberg, Siems, McGuire, and ILGWU Northeast Dept. Dir. 


David Gingold. 


UN Is World’s Hope, Says Meany, 
Reviewing His Role As Delegate 


flicts. It's a shame so little is 


many parts of the world.” 

@ “The unceasing search for 
peaceful international relations 
and the ability to live in a har- 
monious world. . . . Really, the 
United Nations is the most in- 
teresting and important thing in 
the whole world. Despite the 
conflicts, there’s no feeling of 
despair. Rather, there’s a con- 
stant constructive effort.” 

e “The cold, unremitting pro- 
paganda of the Soviet and So- 
viet-controlled delegates. . . . So- 
viet policy is a ‘constant obstruc- 
tion’ to the efforts of peace-lov- 
ing people to find a better world. 
The Soviets use the United Na- 
tions as a sounding board—they 
don’t debate. They say some- 
thing. You argue with them, 
and apparently they don’t hear 
you—they just come back to 

. their propaganda speeches. 

“You talk about the problems of 
the Hungarian refugees. The first 
time, you’re shocked when the Rus- 
sians refer to these refugees from 
tyranny as imperialists and recruits 
for western espionage services. 

Lack of Cooperation 

“Oh, you've read the stuff in the 
papers before, but it comes as a 
shock when you hear it from their 
own lips—and wonder if they 


really believe it, themselves. But 
whether they do or not, it’s all 
beside the point—because they 
keep pounding, pounding away.” 
Meany sat forward in his chair 
to emphasize his next point: “Ac- 
tually,” he said, “there’s a complete 


lack of really basic cooperation be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the 
United Nations. 

“The various specialized agencies 
are allowed to function only in a 
very restricted way in the USSR,” 
Meany snapped. ‘‘Everywhere 
else in the world, those UN agen- 
cies are trying to do good for 
people. You know: the World 
Health Organization, the Refugee 
Organization, UNICEF that helps 
the kids, and the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization and the Eco- 
nomic Agency. Not a single one 
is allowed to operate fully and 
freely in Soviet territory. The finan- 
cial help they get from the Soviet 
Union is-so small as to be inconse- 
quential. 

“But the Soviet insists on its 
right to have Soviet representatives 
on their staffs. So everywhere in 
the world—outside of the Russian 
area—where these UN agencies do 
their good work, there are Soviet 
representatives along. 

Committee Work Heavy 

“These UN groups turn out a 
tremendous amount of literature. 
You’ve probably seen it—there’s 
lots of good stuff there. It’s dis- 
tributed all over the world. But 
some of this literature isn’t per- 
mitted to circulate in Russia. You 
know that the reports of the UN 
commissions on Hungary and Ko- 
rea have never been given to the 
Russian people.” 

How, Meany was asked, does a 
U.S. delegate function in the UN? 

“Well,” he explained, “there are 
several committees. Each commit- 
tee has 82 members, one for each 
country. As one of the U.S. dele- 
gation, I was assigned to the Social, 
Educational and Humanitarian 
Committee—the so-called Commit- 
tee Number 3. 

“We kept busy. The committee 
met every day from 10:30 a. m. to 
1:00 p. m. We met again from 
3 to 6. 

“In some ways, it’s like a state 
legislature. If the committee falls 
behind, it goes into three sessions 
a day—and that’s really a hard 
schedule. 

“In addition, the U.S. delegation 
had a briefing session every other 
morning at the delegation’s office 
at 32nd St. and Park Ave. in New 


York. 


“At those meetings, we’d discuss 
the general problems arising and 
the U.S. policy towards them. 

“It was a good delegation with 
lots of discussion and good will.” 

How did Meany, as the first 
U.S. delegate from the ranks of 
labor, fit into the scheme of 
things? 

“It’s amazing how impressed 
the delegates from other coun- 
tries are with the role of U.S. la- 
bor here at home. 


“They want to know all about 
ws and what we do, and I was 
under pressure all the time to 
meet privately with delegates 
from other countries . . . lunches 
and dinners, and questions all 
the time. 

“This interest in American labor 
comes from everywhere. From 
European countries like Denmark 
and Britain, France or Sweden; 
from Latin American countries like 
Uruguay and Brazil and Panama; 
from new nations like Morocco and 
Tunisia, Egypt, Israel and India, 
and a lot of others. 

“They kept asking me about 
every aspect of American labor— 
how we operate in politics, how 
our unions function, our relations 
with the government, how collec- 
tive bargaining works. 

World Watches U.S. Labor 

“I don’t think I’d ever realized, 
until I spent that time at the UN, 
how much world interest there is 
in what we trade unionists do in 
America. 

“It is a reminder for us in the 
trade unions: What we do here in 
America is watched and studied 
attentively all around the world.” 

Is it worthwhile to have a labor 
representative on the U.S. delega- 
tion, Meany was asked. 


“Oh, most decidedly,” he said. 


“It was pretty hard for the Com- 
munists to say that American view- 
points are those of Wall St. when 
they’re voiced by somebody from 
labor. You know, much as we 
accomplished in the formal ses- 
sions, those frequent meetings with 
other delegates helped provide a 
degree of international understand- 
ing that we couldn’t have achieved 
any other way. 


—H.CF. 


‘Health Service Guide 
Issued to Aid Unions | 


New York—The American Labor Health Associatton’s guide 
to help unions safeguard the health of their members, “Your Right 
to Medical Care,” is now available for general distribution. 

The 16-page pamphlet is the first of a series designed to serve 
unions and community organizations in establishing health insurance 


ical services. ~It was issued by the 
association under a grant from the 
AFL-CIO. 

The booklet outlines the types of 
health insurance plans which are 
available, offers yardsticks for judg- 
ing them, tells how to determine 
their financial values and discusses 
their medical values. 


AMA Opposition Noted 

Examples of group medical prac- 
tice units which offer more or less 
comprehensive services—the ideal 
;goal—and some of which have 
been organized by unions, are de- 
scribed. Note is taken, too, of the 
fact that their growth has been 
slowed by the opposition of the 
American Medical Association and 
state and local medical societies. 


“The AMA and its societies 
have opposed health imsurance 
plans which provide any phy- 
sicians’ services unless the plans 
are either controlled by medical 
societies or are under commer- 
cial insurance ‘veeianedlae the 
booklet explains. 


“Plans started by the con- 
sumers of medical services—such 
as unions, cooperatives, or other 
laymen’s organizations—have 
often had to fight for their lives 
against medical societies.. This 
has been especially the case 
when the plans get the medical 
service for their members 
through group practice.” 

In a foreword, AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany pointed out that if 
a health service program “is used 
wisely and well, it can serve as the 
means of achieving great gains in 
the quality and scope of health care 
available to the American pedple, 
and can place within the reach of 
every family the best that modern 
medical science has to offer.” 


Schnitzler Praises Booklet 

First copies of the pamphlet were 
initially distributed to delegates to 
the recent AFL-CIO convention at 
the final session. Sec.-Treas. Wil- 
liam F. Schnitzler called attention 
to it immediately before adjourn- 
ment. 

“This pamphlet,” he said, 
derscores the positive constructive 
role of trade union health and wel- 
fare programs and suggests ways in 
which labor can make these pro- 
grams more effective. I hope you 
will read it and give the advice it 
contains your earnest considera- 
tion.” 

Copies of “Your Right to 
Medical Care” may be obtained 


Farrell Seeks Copies 
Of Labor Articles 


James T. Farrell, the dis- 
tinguished author, has asked 
the AFL-CIO News to help 
him find copies or clippings 
of articles he wrote for the la- 
bor press in 1948 or early in 
1949, 

The list is needed for a 
complete bibliography of 
Farrell’s writings being pre- 
pared by Prof. Edgar Branch 
of the Dept. of English, 
Miami University, Oxford, O. 

“If anyone has information 
about these articles,” Farrell 
writes. “I would be thankful 
if they would send it, listing 
the name of the paper, the 
date of publication, the title 
of the article, and the page 
number of the issue to Prof. 
Branch at Miami University.” 

The articles were distrib- 
uted by the old Labor Press 
Associates, which ceased op- 
erations about 1953. 


plans giving comprehensive med-' 


at 10 cents each, with reductions 
on quantity orders, by writing to 
Dr. Morris Brand, president, 
American Labor Health Associa- 
tion, 16 E. 16th Street, New 
York 3, N. Y. 


Marine Union 
Raises Dues 


In Referendum 


New York—Members of the 
National Maritime Union have 
approved a $20-a-year dues in- 
crease to finance the construction 
.of new union halls in 27 port 
cities on the East, Gulf and West 
Coasts, Great Lakes and major 
river routes. 


The decision was made in a 30- 
day secret referendum of the un- 
ion’s 40,000 members in which 14,- 
354 votes were cast. It carried by 
a three-to-two margin. 

The entire increase is earmarked 
for buildings and maintenance and 
brings annual dues to $80 per year. 
The proposal was first voted at the 
NMU convention here last October. 
The union constitution, however, 
requires all constitutional amend- 
ments proposed by the convention 
to be submitted to referendum. 

Also approved by the NMU 
membership were 16 other amend- 
ments. One provides for conven- 
tions every three years instead of 
every other year as at present. 
Another establishes a uniform set 
of procedures under which charges 
may be brought against officers by 
rank and file members. 

The other amendments are 
“housekeeping” changes having to 
do with administrative processes. 

A building in New Yerk City to 
house the union’s national head- 
quarters and port facilities, expected 
to cost about $5 million, will be 
part of the building program. 
Buildings in 26 other ports are ex- 
pected to cost between $150,000 
and $600,000 each. 

The NMU now has under con- 


bia! struction a $500,000 building in 


Baltimore, Md., which is expected 
to be completed early this year. 
Plans have also been completed and 
land purchased for another build- 
ing in Norfolk, Va., but start of 
construction has been delayed by a 
dispute over zoning regulations. 

Other ports which are to get 
new buildings are Boston, Provi- 
dence, R. L; Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh and Marcus Hook, Pa.; New- 
port News, Va.; Charleston, S. C.; 
Savannah, Ga.; Tampa and Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; Corpus Christi and 
Port Arthur, Texas; San Francisco 
and San Pedro, Calif.; Seattle, 
Wash.; Ludington and Detroit, 
Mich.; Chicago and Joliet, TIL; 
Louisville, Ky.; St. Louis, Mo., and 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Democrat Wins 


Illinois Seat 


Chicago—Voters in Illinois’ 7th 
congressional district have elected 
Roland V. Libonati, Democratic 
state senator, to Congress by a 
margin of 8 to 1 over his Repub- 
lican ‘opponent, Anthony C. 
Catena. 

Libonati will fill the seat which 
has been vacant since last July, fol- 
lowing the death of Rep. James B. 
Bowler (D). Previously, it had 


been filled for 46 years by the late 
Adolph Sabath, also a Democrat. 

A 57-year-old lawyer and leader 
in the near-West Side district, 
Libonati received 32,105 votes to 


4,341 cast for his opponent. 
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GHANA STUDIES ISRAEL—Ghana unions are planning to 
change their present structure to correspond with that of the well- 
established Histadrut federation in Israel. Here John Tettagah 
(right), secretary of the Ghana unions, meets with Pinchas Lavon, 
Histadrut secretary, during a recent visit to Israel. 


(hana Unions Pattern 
Structure on Histadrut 


Accra, Ghana—Leaders of the Ghana Trades Union Congress 
have decided to change the structure of their organization along 
the lines of Histadrut, the union federation of Israel. John K.. Tet- 
tagah, general secretary of the Ghana TUC, visited Israel after last 
summer’s convention of the =~ Confederation of Free Trade 


Unions. 


At be eae 
being impressed by the Israeli union 
structure and spirit. During De- 
cember, a six-man delegation head- 
ed by Tettagah went to Israel for 
a study of Histadrut’s organiza- 
tional methods and cooperative 
enterprises. 

Reflecting Ghana labor’s atti- 
tude was a recent article by S. D. 
Magnus-George, assistant secretary 
of the Ghana TUC. 

He described the present or- 
ganizational set-up of Ghana’s TUC 
as “unsuitable” and charged it 
had been “forced upon us by the 
British colonial administrators” 
prior to Ghana’s independence. 
“We see a prosperous horizon for 
Ghana labor under the Israeli 
plan,” he added. 


8th Hillman Award 


ContestAnnounced 


New York—The Sidney Hillman 
Foundation has announced its 
eighth annual contest for outstand- 
ing contributions in daily and pe- 
riodical journalism, fiction, non-fic- 
tion, radio and television, drama 
and motion pictures published or 
produced during 1957. 

A prize of $500 will be awarded 
in each category for the best sub- 
mission in connection with the pro- 
tection of individual civil liberties, 
improved race relations, a strength- 
ened labor movement, the advance- 
ment of socal welfare and econom- 
i¢ security, greater world under- 
standing and related problems. 


Entries may be sent to the foun- 
dation, which honors the memory 
of the late president of the Clothing 
Workers, at 15 Union Square, New 
York 3, N.Y. The deadline for 
submission is Feb. 1, 1958. 


N. J. Federation — 
Ex-President Dies 


Joseph P. O’Lone, who for 10 
years was president of the New 
Jersey Federation of Labor and jn 
1935 was elected president of the 
Columbia Typographical Union, 
died at his home in Washington. He 
was 84, 


He came to Washington in 1913 
as secretary to Cornelius Ford, who 
had been appointed public printer. 
by Pres. 


Woodrow Wilson. 


Puerto Rico 
Minimums Up 
In Key Areas 


New wage orders hiking pay for 
workers in Puerto Rico’s stone, 
clay, glass, cement and related 
products industry and for home- 
workers in various needlework in- 
dustries have been issued by the 
Labor Dept. 

The new rates, established under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, will 
go into effect for the former indus- 
try on Jan. 10 and in the needle- 
work industries on Jan. 24. 

A flat $1-an-hour minimum 
across the board will apply to all 
workers in the clay, glass, cement 
and related industries. 

In the asbestos-cement and lime 
and lime products classification an 
85-cent hourly rate replaces the 
former 70-cent rate, while workers 
in the hand-made art pottery classi- 
fication will receive 50 cents an 


hour instead of the previous rate of. 


40 cents. 


Other increases will apply to the 
mica classification, up to 72 cents 
from 62 cents hourly; the vitreous 
and semi-vitreous china food uten- 
sils classification, up to 62 cents 


from 55; and in the general classi- 


fication, up from 70 to 80 cents 
an hour. 


The order providing higher piece 


rates for homeworkers in various 


needlework industries will bring 


those rates in line with various 
increases in the hourly minimum 
wage rates which became effective 


last August and September in the 
handkerchief, square scarf and art 
linen industry, the children’s dress 
‘and related products industry. 


|Leather Goods Union 


Promotes Wieselberg 


Miami Beach, Fla.—The general 


executive board of the Leather 
Goods, Plastics & Novelty Workers 
at a meeting here elected Vice Pres. 
Jack Wieselberg secretary-treasurer 
to fill the unexpired term of Morris 
Fuchs, who resigned because of ill 
health. 

Fuchs was named a vice presi- 
dent, Wieselberg also is manager 
of Luggage Workers Local 60, in 


' The increasing intensity of the basic world conflict 
between the free nations and communism is discussed 
in three of its major manifestations in the preamble 
to the resolution on international relations adopted 
by the AFL-CIO convention. 

These are Russia’s sputniks, which have brought 
about a realization that this country has become 
deficient in its defense organization, education, and 
research and development programs; colonialism, 
which plays into the hands of Soviet imperialism; 
and the turmoil in the Middle East, the calming of 


aims and prcever” as well as a strong military 
position. 

The preamble Sede to a stirring, comprehensive 
program for a better world of continuing peace and 
freedom, the text of which follows: 

The American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations in convention assembled, 
conscious of the grave dangers that today threaten 
to destroy man’s hopes for freedom and lasting peace, 
adopts and calls for implementation of the following 
programs: 

Re-examine, revise and strengthen our foreign 
policy so as to capture the initiative for the free world 
in the struggle to make peace secure and to promote 
freedom for all men. 

Mobilize our human and material resources in 
coordination with other free nations to meet the 
challenge of growing Soviet scientific, industrial 
and military power dramatized by the Sputniks 
and their immediate use for international black- 
mail. Specifically, we must move swiftly to pool 
our resources and step up our efforts im the mili- _ 


nological fields. ; 

Mobilize our moral resources and strengthen our 
moral position in the world by seeing to it that our 
practices within our own borders in the fields of 
civil liberties and civil rights match our beliefs in 
and our championship of such rights outside our 
borders. 

In Communist imperialism’s unceasing effort to 
win over the uncommitted third of the people of the 
world, most of them colored, the shame of Little 
Rock is worth more than the Sputniks. We must 
never again put such a weapon in Soviet hands. 

Economic Aid Programs 

Launch a bold global attack aimed at wiping out 
the source of Communist power in industrially and 
agriculturally under-developed countries through a 
program of technical, cultural and economic aid 
channeling such assistance whenever possible through 
the United Nations and its specialized agencies, in- 
cluding ILO, UNESCO, FAO, IABA, Technical As- 
sistance and the proposed SUNFED (Special United 
Nations Fund for Economic Development.) 

Support with ali vigor the just demands of the 
colonial peoples for national freedom, self-deter- 
mination and fell partnership im the family of 
nations. Aid submerged peoples in preparing for 
self-government. 

Urge our government to propose within the United 
Nations the convening of an emergency conference 
of all countries in the Middle East for the purpose 
of eliminating the disputes in this explosive area 
that now threaten the peace of the entire world. 
Seek immediate establishment’ by the United Na- 
tions of an initial fund of $500 million to be ex- 
pended for the solution of the Arab refugee problem. 

Middle East Program 

Urge our government and its allies in concert with 
the United Nations to take immediate and positive 
steps to prevent outbreaks of aggression in the Mid- 
dle East and to lay the basis for peaceful relations 
among the countries of that area based upon the 
following principles: 

(a) Mutual respect for territorial integrity and 
sovereignty; 

(b) Non-aggression; 

(c) Non-interference in internal affairs; 

(d) Equality in relationships with one another; 


Hotel Union Pays 
Tribute to News 


Cincinnati, O.—Reprinting the resolution en- 
dorsing the AFL-CIO News adopted at the 
Hotel Workers 34th general convention, the 
union’s official organ, The Catering Industry 
Employe, adds: 

“Nowhere else can you and your leadership 


which requires “a clear understanding of our own - 


tary, economic, educational, scientific and tech- — 


New York. 


get as comprehensive a report each week on 
new developments, new laws, new 


ways.” 

“As they say at the ball game, ‘You can’t 
tell the players without a score card’—and the 
AFL-CIO News is the ‘score card’ of the huge 
daily contest of the labor movement vs. all 
those elements seeking to put it down,” the 
magazine said. 


campaigns affecting your own union in many . 


World Peace, Freedom Program 
Adopted by AFL- 


CIO Convention 


(e) Regional economic cooperation and develop- 
ment. . 

Strengthen and extend the influence and effective- 
ness of the United Nations as a force for peace and 
human progress in the world. 

Promote economic cooperation and freer trade 
with safeguards looking towards the establishment of 
an international system of fair labor standards and 
minimizing possible economic dislocation and -hard- 
ship. 

ICFTU A.ceomnplicdueanthts 

We salute the Intl. Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions as the instrument through which the world’s 
free workers can assist each other and make their 


contributions to the preservation of peace and the 


advancement of freedom and human dignity in the 
world. 

We take great satisfaction in what we and our 
fellow trade unionists in other lands, working through 
the ICFTU, have thus far been able to accomplish 
in (1) promoting the economic interests as well as 
the larger aspirations of labor, regardless of race, 
nationality, color or creed; (2) defeating Communist 
and other totalitarian attempts to subvert and destroy 
free trade unions; (3) aiding the working people of 
the economically under-developed countries to estab- 
lish strong free trade unions able to improve condi- 
tions of life and labor and advance the cause of a 
national freedom and democratic rights; (4) playing 
a responsible and constructive part in ing a 
better world. 

We are proud that, as it continues to grow, the 
ICFTU is becoming an ever more effective means 
for the protection and advancement of workers’ 
rights and interests. Its country representation has 
increased from 51 in 1950 to 88 in 1956 and now 
embraces 56 million free trade unionists in 134 
affiliates operating in 94 countries throughout the 
free world. 

We pledge our fell support to the further 
strengthening and development of the ICFTU, its 
services and its influence. To this end we urge 
unions: affiliated with AFL-CIO to join and par- 
ticipate actively in the Trade Secretariats associated 
with the ICFTU so that American trade unionists 
can act in concert with trade unionists in similar 
employments in other lands to advance their com- 
mon interests. 


We emphasize the urgency of strengthening the 
organization and enhancing the prestige and influence 
of the regional organizations of the ICFTU. We 
pledge ourselves to do our full share in the further 
development of ORIT, the regional ICFTU organ- 
ization to which we belong, so that it may speak and 
act with maximum effectiveness on behalf of all 
workers in the Western Hemisphere. 


Training African Leaders 


We commend the recent decision of the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council to support the efforts of the 
ICFTU to establish a trade union training center in 
dfrica. Realizing the urgency of making adequate 
resources available to the ICFTU in order to enlarge 
and extend vital trade union work in the critical 
areas of the world, we cali upon all AFL-CIO affil- 
iates and subordinate bodies to support the AFL- 
CIO's efforts to meet its obligation to the ICFTU’s 
International Solidarity Fund by’ meeting its pledge 
of $1 million in the period 1958-60. 


By making the organizational family of ICFTU 
stronger in its fight against all forms of political 
dictatorship and tyranny and im the positive work 
of extending democracy in political life and on the 
job, we shall strengthen political and trade union 
democracy everywhere. 


That, in the spirit of this resolution, we shall ea- 
courage a greater interest, knowledge and participa- 
tion in international affairs among our mémbers and 
their families to the end that the wage earners’ great 
stake in our country’s foreign policy and in world 
peace and prosperity will be more clearly recognized 
and reflected in the formulation of that foreign policy 
and its day by day implementation, , 

Above all, we must unceasingly and untiringly 
advocate that the United States, both through the 
United Nations and in direct relations with other 
governments and peoples, pursue every honorable 
means of achieving peace without compromising the 
basic principles that characterize the free world. 

The pursuit of peace through every honorable 
means is not a mere pious aspiration but a prime 
condition of survival. Members of the labor 
movement, and we hope all other citizens, are 
aware that foreign policy is no longer a matter of 
a treaty signed or a conference held. 


. The H-bomb, the intercontinental ballistic missile, . 
and the space rocket and satellites have brought the 
issues and events of foreign policy into every house- 
hold. The stakes are as high as our physical exist- 
ence and the existence and further flowering of the 
free way of life. 

_ The labor movement rededicates itself to the pre-» 
servation of peace and freedom throughout the world. 
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Labor Maps Plans for Congress Session 


‘You’re the Star Witness, Now’ 


F und Protection, School Aid, 
Broad Wage Floor Top Goals 


(Continued from Page 1) 
will be confronted with . another 
record-breaking peacetime budget 
of close to $74 billion, according to 
a White House announcement from 
Pres. Eisenhower’s Gettysburg 
farm. 


Messages to Set Tone 
The tone of the election-year ses- 


sion will be set immediately by con-. 


gressional reaction to the budget 
and by the findings of the Johnson 
Senate Preparedness subcommittee. 

The subcommittee headed by 
Sen. Lyndon Johnson (D-Tex.), the 
Democratic Senate leader, has held 
major hearings as a result of Soviet |- 
Russia’s sputniks. Johnson has 
scheduled a meeting of all 50 Sen- 
ate Democrats Jan. 7 to discuss 
party policy on preparedness and 
defense needs. 

The $74 billion budget an- 
nounced tentatively by White 
House Press Sec. James C. Hagerty 
is $2 billion above Eisenhower's 
original figure for the current fiscal 
year—a figure that the Administra- 
tion retreated from after business 
groups stirred up storms of protest. 

Hagerty said that without tax in- 
creases the country could spend 
$74 billion in fiscal 1959 and have 
a small budget “surplus.” 


Major battles are certain in 
Congress over all issues of mili- 
tary expenditure and foreign pol- 
icy. Kt is anticipated that Eisen- 
hower will ask that foreign eco- 
nomic aid be placed on a long- 
term basis and seek a five-year 
renewal and strengthening of the 
expiring reciprocal trade law un- 
der which tariffs are regulated. 


The recent AFL-CIO convention 
specifically endorsed Senate Bill 
2888, sponsored by Sen. Paul H. 
Douglas (D-Il.) and others, to pro- 
tect the equity of workers in all 
welfare and pension plans by re- 
quiring that administrators of the 
plans make detailed financial re- 
ports to the federal government. 


Mitchell Endorses Bill 


This revised Douglas bill was en- 
dorsed in its principal provisions by 
Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell last 
year and is now pending, after thor- 
ough hearings, in the Senate Labor 
Committee. 

Only obstacle to passage is the 
bitter opposition expressed by em- 
ployer lobbying organizations, who 
want an exemption from reporting 
requirements for welfare plans op- 
erated solely by management. Such 
an exemption would leave unpro- 
tected by federal disclosure pension 
plans covering an estimated 86 per- 
cent of workers and welfare plans 
covering 92 percent. 

A compromised minimum wage 
bill, which would give the $1-an- 
hour federal pay minimum and 
overtime protection to millions of 
workers not now covered, was ap- 
proved last session in a Senate La- 
bor subcommittee headed by Sen. 
John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.). 


The AFL-CIO endorsed a bill by 
Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) to ex- 
tend coverage to 9.6 million of the 
estimated 20 million unprotected 
workers. The Administration of- 
fered a plan to cover only about 4 
million. Employer groups, includ- 
ing retailers, the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Association 
of Manufacturers, opposed any ex- 
tension of coverage whatever. 


In social security, labor is 
backing both higher monthly 
payments, and passage of a bill 
sponsored by Rep. Aime J. 
Forand (D-R. I.) to provide hos- 
pital, nursing-home and surgical 
care to present beneficiaries. 


The AFL-CIO convention re- 
peated labor’s call for a major fed- 
eral program to improve the 
schools through aid for construc- 
tion and assistance to teachers. 
The Administration’s position on 
school aid is now obscure. 

‘Wreck’ Law Fight Seen 

An Eisenhower four-year pro- 
gram of federal grants to the states 
to expand scientific and technical 
education has been announced. But 


in a speech to the AFL-CIO con-|- 


vention, Education Sec. Marion B. 
Folsom did not mention the Ad- 
ministration’s previous support of 
a $1.2 billion school-construction 
project. 

Labor will have to defend itself 
strongly against a certain drive of 
right-wing Republicans, aided by 
some southern Democrats, to enact 
a national “right-to-work” (open- 
shop) law. The NAM has launch- 
ed a campaign to add laws depriv- 
ing unions of their traditional ex- 


_emption from the anti-trust laws. 


Mitchell told the convention 
that the Administration opposed 


an openshop law and that he op- 
posed tampering with the anti- 
trust law exemption. He sug- 
gested, however, a number of 
changes to make the Taft- 
Hartley Act more stringent in its 
boycott and picketing provisions 
and to-compel what is called un- 
fon “democracy” by federal reg- 
ulation. 

The convention repeated en- 
dorsement of the Douglas welfare- 
fund bill and the Senate-passed 
resolution calling for publication of 
union financial reports. KH in- 
structed the Executive Council to 
resist legislation that would have 
the effect of weakening and ham- 
pering unions in their proper func- 
tion and self-government. 


Tax Adjustment Program 

Labor will support all necessary 
spending for defense and govern- 
ment revenues large enough to sup- 
port the expenditures. KH _ will, 
however, seek adjustments in the 
tax laws to make them more equi- 
table to low-income and middle- 
income families and to close loop- 
holes through which billions go un- 
taxed to special interest groups. 


A major effort is expected to get 
Congress to support a public hous- 
ing program carrying out, after 
nine years, the program of 810,000 
units approved in 1949. Improve- 
ments will be asked, also, to aid 
middle-income families to get ade- 
quate housing and stimulate the 
lagging construction industry. 


The gas lobby is expected to 
launch a new drive for passage 
of a bill exempting a handful of 
corporations controlling gas re- 
serves from regulation by the 
Federal Power Commission. The 
Harris-O’Hara bill will be op- 
posed by labor 

An _area-redevelopment bill, 
comparable to the one once passed 
by the Senate, is considered urgent 
in view of growing unemployment. 
The AFL-CIO wants improvements 
in the worker-protecting Walsh- 
Healey and Davis-Bacon Acts re- 
quiring payment of prevailing 
Wages on government contracts. 


Other subjects in which labor is 
intimately concerned include the 
projected Hells Canyon federal 
dam, defense of the TVA, a sound 
farm program, liberalization of the 
immigration laws, improved unem- 
ployment and workmen’s compen- 
sation programs, and civil rights 
programs to guarantee every citizen 
equal opportunity without regard to 


race, creed or color. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tice and human dignity.” 


Cooperation with the com- 
mittee, Reuther told the chair- 
man, “does not mean we will 
remain silent when McGovern 
engages in improper, unfair and 
anti-democratic conduct.” 

McGovern had “spent several 
months in Sheboygan,” Reuther 
said, “where his improper conduct 
and obvious anti-labor bias resulted 
in numerous complaints from Koh- 
ler workers.” 

McGovern holds the post of as- 
sistant counsel of the McClellan 
committee and is assigned to Re- 
publican members. 


Management Assailed 

Reuther said in his letter of pro- 
test that the Kohler strike “would 
not have taken place if the man- 
agement ‘had agreed to negotiate 
in good faith” or mediate or arbi- 
trate, and that it “could be settled 
tomorrow” if the company would 
agree to any of these procedures, 
repeatedly offered by the union. 

He sent copies of his letter to 
Senator Irving M. Ives (R-N. Y.), 
John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.) and 
McNamara. 

McClellan noted in reply that 
the UAW president referred to 
“certain other members” of the 
committee as responsible for Mc- 
Govern’s employment. 

He sent copies of Reuther’s let- 
ter to all committee members, in- 
cluding Goldwater, Mundt, Curtis 
and Sen. Sam Ervin, Jr. (D-N. C.), 
and told the AFL-CIO. News that 
Reuther’s “charges of impropriety 
on the part of McGovern will re- 
ceive committee attention” as early 
as he can convene his group when 
Congress assembles on Jan. 7. 


GOP Pressure in July 


A Goldwater-Mundt-Curtis de- 
sire to center inquiries on the UAW 
broke into the open last July when 
the magazine Newsweek reported 
that Republican members “pri- 


vately” were saying that Com- 


Kohler Probe Sparks Conflict 
Within McClellan Committee 


mittee Chief Counsel Robet F. 
Kennedy, a brother of Sen. John 
Kennedy, had “ignored continual 
demands for an investigation of 
Reuther.” 

Sen. Kennedy demanded in pub- 
lic session to know the facts about 
what GOP members were saying 
“privately.” An airing of the po- 
litical dispute followed. 

McClellan said in the open dis- 
cussion that he felt “two aspects” 
of the UAW strike at Kohler should 
be pursued — the labor-supported 
Auto Workers boycott of Kohler 
products and the matter of alleged 
union “violence.” 

He warned, however, that in- 
volvement in “partisan and po- 
litical” controversy would ruin 
his committee’s usefulness. He 
pointed out that the UAW situa- 
tion with Kohler involved a 
strike and said he had never 
thought it his group’s “function 
to settle strikes.” 

Committee Counsel Kennedy 
said recently when asked about Mc- 
Govern’s Detroit press-conference 
attack on the UAW, that he would 
not comment directly but that the 
general committee “rule” was that 
“no staff member is to give out in- 
formation on any evidence but to 
refer all questions to the chairman 
or the chief counsel.” 


NLRB Hearings Cited 


Reuther in his letter to McClel- 
lan said that “all the matters which 
McGovern now tries to weave into 
his fabricated conclusions” were 
dealt with fully in “exhaustive” 
NLRB hearings on the Kohler 
strike. 

An NLRB ttrial examiner has 
found the Kohler company guilty 
of unfair labor practices and rec- 
ommended to the board that it be 
directed to cease and desist. 

McGovern, Reuther charged, 
“continues to act as an agent of 
the company trying to cover. up 
for the wrongdoings in an effort 
to victimize the union.” 

“It is not an accident,” Reuther 
told McCleHan, that the same AFL- 
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CIO convention delegates who 
voted to expel corrupt unions “also 
voted to condemn certain improper 
procedures” of the committee as 
“lacking in fairness and objectiv- 
ity.” 

McNamara’s Letter 

McNamara in a letter to Reu- 
ther said that when he learned of | 
McGovern’s activities, “I imme- 
diately protested to Chairman Mc- 
Clellan on the basis that McGov- 
ern had no authority to make state- 
ments to the press regarding com- 
mittee business.” 

He noted that the UAW has re- 
|peatedly stated publicly that it “has 
no hesitancy” in presenting its side 
of the Kohler strike and said “it 
has been obvious for some time” 
that “certain. members” of the 
committee would not consider its 
work a “success” unless it was 
able to “ ‘get’ the UAW” and Reu- 
ther personally. 


He said that “several” Repub- 
lican members, in his under- 
standing, “were instrumental in 
having McGovern placed on the 
staff to further their interests.” 
He acknowledged notice from 
McClellan that “the McGovern 
matter will be discussed at an 
executive session.” 


McNamara followed his letter 
by: saying in a Detroit television 
program that McGovern ought to 
resign. 
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